





There has now come a time when you and 
I must see the cold inexorable necessity of 
saying to these inhuman, unrestrained seek- 
ers of world conquest and permanent world 
domination by the sword—‘“You seek to 
throw our children and our children’s chil- 
dren into your form of terrorism and slavery. 
You shall go no farther.” . . . The responsi- 


bility rests upon Germany. There will be no 
shooting unless Germany 
should continue to seek it.—- 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
in a memorable world-wide 
radio broadcast. 
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“Will we get into the war?” 

Depends upon your definition of ‘into’ and your defi- 
nition of “war.”’ If you imply formal Declaration of War, 
we see no early indication on either side. In sense of 
boosting Britain and hampering Hitler, we have of course 
been “in” for months. President’s Thursday speech is 
crystal-clear indication of shooting to come. And 
s-h-o-o-t-i-n-g spells WAR in our book. 


” 


OQQwole 


prophesies . 


We have prophesied before the probability 
of a nation-wide drive to collect scrap iron. 


Some are saying President Roosevelt is one speech A ton of scrap is required for every three st 
behind events—Thursday’s talk should have been given tons of steel made in U. S. With steel pro- 
on oecasion of last world-wide broadcast. reser ans: nag Alga demand for 

We have had standing prophesy in Quore for many Situation may not lead to another bally- ae 
months that Axis will make war (not necessarily declare hooed drive, but something must be done— 
war) on U. S. whenever gains outweigh losses. Time may quickly. There’s some intimation that junk 


ae an ee, , = Pare 3 dealers may be holding out on prospect of 

be approac hing. Certainly no question as es here this better price. 

cay ‘ . we ‘ ‘ re : , yr . ° * . : 

gov't stands. Moreover, Japan shows signs of trying to Also in offing is drive for accumulation 

squirm out from under Nazi thumb. Events will reveal of all types of waste paper; now taking on 

extent of Nazi daring or desperation. increasing importance in defense effort. We 
approach era of extreme conservation. 


Waste is going to be pretty unfashionable 
RUSSIA: News dispatches this week may lead to from here on in. 


unjustified optimism. Russian plight remains highly 
precarious, as Stalin himself reminds us, Leningrad, vir- 


tually cut off from supplies and reinforcements, will be e 
re 2g FOG paul acc "Tj shenko’s ce sive 

taken or destroyed unless Timoshenko’s center offensive — President widely criticised by Re- 

develops such strength German troops from North will 

have to be called upon. That is improbable. 





publice an and independent press for article (“The 
Fight Goes On,” Collier’s, 9-73-41) reviving 








Important to bear in mind that Russia has now lost Supreme Court “packing” issue, at this critical 
good part of her industrial resources. True, she has some time. Hotly deny Roosevelt contention that court 
reserves deep-set in Urals, but capacity is problematical ; bill, though it ‘failed to pass, eliminated pos- 
untested. From here on in, Russia must depend upon sible adoption of “an alien form of gov't.” 
allies for equipment. Can they deliver fast enough? Brit- 
ain has already sent “several hundred” planes (probably ; é 
via Iran) but total must tally rom 3 and U. S. de- DEFENSE BATTLE: Here is over-simplified but 
liveries are as yet scarcely a trickle. essentially correct explanation of Defense schism: Knud- 


sen group believes 20,000 firms with 5,000,000 workers 

now on verge closing down should be given some defense 

work ; some materials for regular production. “We must 
maintain civilian as well as military morale.”’ Other fac- \ 


Again we caution, don’t be misled by talk of “Russian 
winter.” Leningrad—Moscow not a great deal colder in 
early winter than our own New England at its worst. 

We credit report that Bulgaria is planning to fight 
with Axis in Odessa area. Rumanian army pretty well 
wiped out, and men have no heart for battle. Hitler 
needs help there. Cannot greatly reduce northern forces 
this winter, even if fighting is sporadic and light. 


tion (Donald Nelson) is for abrupt shutting off of 
peace-time production; creation of “defense cartels’ on 
English pattern, consisting of large and small units, to 
take over production. Nelson faction appears in control 
but mfgrs are organizing; must be reckoned with. Op- 
ponents express concern for future of “middle class,” a 
JAPAN: Action of Emperor in strengthening Prince group virtually liquidated in England. 
Konoye’s hand may mean Japan has decided Hitler isn’t 
going to win; may be followed by tortuous measures to 
extricate herself from Axis. Difficult, because “face- 
saving’ comes first in Nippon. Never figure Japan to 


4 — Our palm for 

ac solely 7 logic. E —— “yee s action eo Oupertune Bisssvery 

bec ause even foreign-ec ucatec Japanese statesmen be- goes to scientists 

lieve literally their Emperor is direct descendant of sun who found that Vita- 
Wer a 


gods. (They never pass Palace, even on tram car, with- min B darkens gray 
out obsequious bow.) In all history, no faction has ever hair. Americans may 
defied Emperor. need plenty! Publisher. 


The Spitzbergen expedition was first of the “quickie” 
invasions which we forecast last week. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AGE—Activities 


You can’t help admiring an 80-year- 
old “youngster” in our town who is 
having a whale of a time building him- 
self and his new wife a fine home. 
So far as he is concerned, life just 
begins at 80. Dying is about the far- 
thest thing from his mind. His eye- 
sight may be a bit foggy and his 
hearing not so good, but there is 
nothing the matter with his social 
instincts. One of these days death will 
come to him, but he will be at least 
20 years up on the fellows who retire 
at sixty, and then wait to die.—J. C. 
ASPLEY, in American Business, 8-41. 


ALCOHOL—Effects 


“Beverage alcohol,” said a doctor 
who knew whereof he spoke, “gives 
you a red nose, a black eye, a white 
liver, a yellow streak, a green brain, 
a dark brown breath and a blue out- 
look.” 


AMERICA—Potentialities 


America can do anything America 
wants to do. ... The most inportant 
things I have seen in America are the 
strength and soundness—even where 
people are poor. The folks about the 
juke-boxes in the crowded defense 
towns are kin to the folks who beat 
their feet about the banjos on the 
plains. The girls are as pretty, the 
men are as strong, the old women are 
as wise as any of them ever were. 
They are grand people in the stream 
of America. And the only people who 
should be afraid about them are those 
who have reason to fear their power. 
—JOHNATHAN DANIELs, “That’s Us,” 
This Week, 8-31-41. 





you on that?” 


“No freedom is secure if the 
motion picture may not dramatize 
what the press prints, what the 
air carries, what the magazines 
serve to their readers, what book 
publishers present in current lit- 
erature, or what the living stage 
portrays of the world scene to- 
day.”—Wiit H. Hays, defending 
Motion Picture industry against 
charge that it has filmed propa- 
ganda intended to incite Ameri- 
cans to war. 

“ ” 

“We believe that when this war 
is over, there will be freedom for 
all—or for none.”—Ricuarp G. 
Casey, Australian Minister. 

iti ” 

“Morale, like charity, should be- 
gin at home.”—RosBertT PATTERSON, 
Undersecretary of War. 

e ” 

“Now is the time for wage-earn- 
ers to get out of debt.”—MARINER 
XccLes, Chairman, Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

“é ” 

“There is a wave of the future. 
It is not Nazism; it is planning.— 
Max LERNER. 

“oe ” 

“This is a war of smokestacks.” 

—Gen. Georce C. MARSHALL. 


ARM Y—Advancement 


U. S. War dep’t has issued statement 
showing that out of 1,000 enlisted men 
276 or approximately 28% are in line 
for advancement as commissioned, 
non-commissioned or warrant officers 
at increased pay. An additional 307 or 
31% are advanced to first-class pri- 
vates at $36 a month. 

About one man in four may become 
a corporal, at least, with pay. of $54. 
Approximately one man in a hundred 
becomes a lieutenant, receiving $125 
a month, plus living allowances. 


BOOKS—Bible 

Dr. Basil Matthews, Boston univer- 
sity theological school professor, told 
a Harvard summer school meeting last 
week that despite Hitler’s dictatorial 
position, he still occupies secondary 
place as an author in Germany. Al- 
though only special religious book- 
shops are permitted to retail the Bible 
in Naziland, it still sells more copies 
per year than Mein Kampf. 


CHRISTIANITY—in Business 

Some years ago I made a public 
statement that in my opinion, in al- 
most every case, the head of the 
largest legitimate business in every 
commercial line in the United States 
was a professing Christian. The state- 
ment was challenged at once. An in- 
vestigation was made and it was dis- 
covered that, with the posible excep- 
tion of one, the head of the largest 
business in every legitimate line in 
the United States was a professing 
Christian. I use “legitimate’’ here for 
want of a better word. My intent is 
to exclude liquor business, race tracks, 
gambling, etc.—J. L. Krart, President, 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., “Christian- 
ity and Business,” Moody Monthly. 
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“—.and hear the Eagle scream 
By Damon RUNYON 


We can remember when every 
American kid thought that this nation 
could knock the brains out of any 
other nation on the face of the earth; 
that when Uncle Samuel flipped his 
star-spangled coat tails in wrath, the 
rest of the world best have a care, 
and that any citizen who did not be- 
lieve in the invincibility of his coun- 
try was a louse. 

We can remember when it was the 
fashion to sort o’ keep this idea steam- 
ing in the schools, in the press, and 
from the public rostrum; when patrio- 
tism was always pronounced as if it 
were spelled with a capital P, and was 
taken as a matter of course in every 
American. But it seems that nowa- 
days all that sort of stuff is very 
corny. The papers you read, the speak- 
ers you hear are busy telling us, not 
of our prowess, but of our weakness, 
and how it does not look as if we can 
ever get stronger. They are not telling 
us who we can lick, but who can lick 
us. To hear them, we cannot lick 
anybody, which we think is a dirty lie. 

We have today a school of belittle- 
ment of all things American, of all 
American exploits of the past and the 
possibilities of the future. We are told 
that we are not prepared for war. 
When were we ever prepared for war? 

America does not want to make war. 
America never wants to make war. 
But that does not mean we have lost 
the capacity for making war when 
it comes to a showdown, despite this 
new fashion of calling the decision 
against us before we start. We are 
tired of hearing that kind of gab. Let 
us go back to the old topic of how 
good we are, just for a change. 

Across the skies of history, in let- 
ters of fire and blood, is written the 
imperishable saga of American arms, 
undefeated and undefeatable. This is 
a warning to any enemy that we are 
always on top at the final gong.—Con- 
densed from Mr. Runyon’s Syndicated 
Column, The Brighter Side. 


CHARITY 


There was an old man in New York 
City who, until well past middle life, 
had struggled to maintain himself. He 
was eventually successful, but when 
he had money to spend, he was alone. 
All his family had passed on. So this 
was his idea. He would walk up Fifth 
Avenue, and at the most expensive 
stores, he would select a gift for his 
mother, one for his father; others for 
brothers and sisters, and so on. He 
never bought any of those presents, 
but when he had completed his list, 
he totaled it up—and sent the amount 
to various charities.—Christian Her- 
ald, 9-41. 


CONVERSATION 


The man who talks to himself is 
never going to get anywhere. The 
whole idea of talking or writing is 
to carry your own human feeling and 
knowledge and interest into the mind 
of someone else, and you can’t do that 
unless you know where his doorways 
are, and how his mind is furnished 
when you get inside—Suerwin Copy, 
“English as the Art of Being Inter- 
esting,” Moody Monthly, 9-41. 


CREDIT—Collections 


In Portuguese East Africa the au- 
thorities have a neat way of collect- 
ing taxes: 

If a native doesn’t pay, they pui 
his wives into jail until he comes and 
redeems them.—J. S. Cui_pers Mumbo 


Jumbo Esquire, (Appleton-Century, 
$5.00). 
CULTURE—German 


You cannot indict a nation, or con- 
sign to hell a whole people. In the sav- 
age crisis of our time we need to recall 
that there is still a great and ood 
German culture of which Goethe, and 
Schiller, and Bach, and Beethoven, 
and Thomas Mann and a host of others 
stand before us as witnesses; Behind 
the armies and the guns, the swastika 
and the demoniac voice, there still is 
as there always was, a great and good 
German people—the nation within the 
nation that will outlive Hitler and 
stamp upon his ashes. No victory in 
this terrible war will amount to any- 
thing unless it is also their victory.— 
STANLEY J. Kunitz, Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 6-41. 


EXERCISE 


Making the point that gasoline ra- 
tioning may one soon day lead to an 
increase in personal pedal propulsion, 
American Weekly (8-31-41) empha- 
sizes the fact that even in this trans- 


portation age, walking is by no means 
a lost art. Here are some average 
“footage” figures for various occupa- 
tions: 

A stenographer, in her exercise of 
duty, walks an average of 43 miles 
a week, while a salesman does 75 miles 
a week, A railroad conductor walks 
5 to 7 miles a day; a chorus girl, 4% 
miles at each performance. An ener- 
getic schoolboy will do about 15 miles 
a day; his sister 11%. A policeman, 
at 14 miles a day, rates well below 
the proverbially perambulating post- 
man, who averages 22 miles on every 
day of service. This record is bettered 
only by the farmer who, during grow- 
ing season, will do 25% miles a day. 
For housewives, there are no depend- 
able averages, but it can be said that 
a typical shopping tour covers 8% 
miles. 





Nix on Nobility 

I find that the people of England 
are becoming weary of being told 
how brave they are. Sometimes we 
in America lay it on too thick. 
Nearly everyone says frankly that 
he was frightened. Britons incline 
to think they are being patronized 
by well-fed Americans who come 
over here after a warm, secure 
winter at home and gush over 
them for being so noble and heroic 
about it all. ... They aren't taking 
this punishment because they are 
brave and noble, but because they 
have to take it—or be kicked 
around by the Nazis as the French 
are. And they'd rather suffer any- 
thing than accept such degradation. 
RayMonD CLAppeR, writing from 
London. 











GRAFT—Exposure 


“Aren't you taking a chance of get- 
ting your leg bent for talking out of 
turn?” I asked Westbrook Pegler, in 
connection with his exposure of 
racketeering activities in organized 
labor. Pegler sneered. “Not for talk- 
ing. You get bopped for taking. As 
long as you keep your nose out of 
the trough, you can speak your piece.” 
—J. P. McEvoy, “Tall, Tough and 
Truculent,” Who, 9-’41. 


HOARDING—Folly of 


“I don’t believe in hoarding any- 
thing. Remember the people in the 
last war who laid in a lot of sugar, 
and were stuck with it? I am con- 
fident we are going to have shortages 
of various things; but I don’t believe 
in rushing around frantically trying 
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to head off sacrifices in one’s own 
case. 

“What I say is let’s all take the 
approaching unpleasantness together, 
like good sports. Why try to cut one 
another’s throats?”’—An Unnamed 
Housewife, quoted editorially in Col- 
lier’s, 9-6-'41. 


INGENUITY 


(After the fall of France) from 
every part of Europe swarms of fug- 
itives descended upon Portugal—dis- 
carded kings and busted millionaires, 
exiled ministers of state and generals 
without armies, opera singers who 
had lost their voices and notorious 
courtesans who had lost their jewels. 
In those spectacular days one Portu- 
guese customs examiner had the canny 
notion of collecting the autographs of 
celebrities whose baggage he was in- 
specting. Recently he refused an offer 
of a thousand dollars for his unique 


album.—DeEMAREE Bess, “American 
Strategy Pains Portugal” Saturday 
Evening Post, 9-6-'41. 





London’s Ladies 


Then—there’s Margot Asquith. 
When I pleaded that she ought 
to move to the country and not 
spend another winter in London, 
this great old lady answered: “I 
shouldn’t like anyone to say that 
the widow of a wartime Prime 
Minister had moved away from 
danger.” 

That's the spirit of Lady Astor, 


as described by one of her 
ants: “My lady made us all join 
her in prayer when one bomb blew 
in the front door, another the back 
of the house and a third threw an 
automobile onto the roof. Then the 
Germans began to drop fire bombs. 
My lady sprang to her feet. ‘Where 
in the hell is the fire bucket?’ she 
cried, one second after praying, as 
she led us all to the roof .”"—Joun 
T. Wuitaker, Chicago Daily News. 


serv- 











ISOLATION—German 

There is an old story, dating from 
the hey day of British supremacy, of 
a headline in the London Times de- 
scribing the effect of a storm in the 
Channel—“Continent Isolated.” Today 
that phrase does not denote just in- 
sularity. Hitler has isolated the Con- 
tinent in a new sense. ... By control 
of news, he has erected a blockade 
against ideas that prevail over the 
rest of the world. —JuLian S. Hux.ey, 
“The Growth of a Group Mind in Bri- 
tian,” Yale Review, Summer, 1941. 
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THEY’ a TALKING: ABOUT THESE’ 





Nostradamus, The Man Who Saw 


Through Time.—Lee McCann, 
and Latin scholar, 
Press, $2.50). 


All centuries and all people are 
filled with the “lust of knowing what 
shall not be known.” For a surrep- 
titious glance into the future, dic- 
tators, businessmen, or lovelorn lasses 
this day and yesteryear hied them- 
selves to prophet or astrologer, re- 
turning to ponder the predictions and 
anticipate their fulfillment. The 
prophet who is the universal focus of 
interest today lived in the Sixteenth 
Century. 


French 
(Creative Age 


The uncanny vision of Michel Nos- 
tradamus, strangely gifted French 
doctor, has piqued the curiosity of a 
susceptible people for nearly four cen- 
turies, now exciting them to fever 
pitch with the accuracy of his earlier 
forecasts proven, “Under the holy pre- 
tense of giving freedom from servi- 
ture he will himself usurp the power 
of the people and the city. ... The 
treacherous, pre-eminent one will read 
his book to the country.” Hitler, of 
course, and Mein Kampf! The flight of 
Rudolf Hess, the Spanish Revolution, 
the failure of the League of Nations, 
are all predicted with remarkable pre- 
cision in the seer’s collection of Cen- 
turies. He even set down the date of 
his own death. 


But to the world of the present, the 
fascination arises from his portents 
for the future. Will Nostradamus 
prove right in that which he has 
augured through the year 1999? 


The impatient may turn hastily to 
Part Two of Miss McCann’s book with 
its scholarly interpretations of the 
prophecies of Nostradamus for the 
Twentieth Century. In so doing they 
will miss a captivating biography of 
this doctor of medicine whose inspired 
vision soon transformed his fame to 
a doctor of destiny. 


“My work must live. It must, I tell 
you!” cried Nostradamus. For although 
the Church sanctioned his gift as 
heaven-inspired, his sensitive nature 
had suffered stinging tortures from the 
scorn of the jealous who had dis- 


lew Books 


counted his forecasts as devil-impelled. 
That scorn, he knew, could become 
widespread. Carefully shuffling the 
prophecies so that they could only be 
interpreted by sincere and studious 
scholars; veiling persons with subtle 
titles; translating time into astro- 
logical proportions, the visionary doc- 
tor took every precaution to insure 
that his writings would endure. Then, 
and then only did he accede to his 
friends’ requests for publication of the 
verses, 


How shall we look upon the qua- 


trains which foretell the changing 
destiny of the Twentieth Century? 
Nostradamus himself said, “No 


prophet can contravene the laws of 
destiny.”” Though time was telescoped 
in his mind, that which he saw in the 
future could not be changed. “My great 
desire,” he declared, “is that some 
word of mine may administer to the 
people the caustic of pride, the stim- 
ulant of courage, and bind about the 
wounds the healing salve of hope.” 


The man who foresaw airplanes and 
submarines (gnats and sea locusts in 
his masked terminology) saw also the 
Second Great War—‘“Factions will 
multiply, philosophy will be. pro- 
claimed;” he predicted the fall of Hit- 
ler in 1942—‘“Nine years the vegetar- 
ian will hold his power in peace. Then 
he will meet downfall in a _ bloody 
thirst.” Looking further into the fu- 
ture he perceives the demise of Rus- 
sia—“The premier of Moscow will 
eventually fall, Defeated by offerings 
and propaganda of a leader with great- 
er drawing power.” His _ beloved 
France is to grow strong with a re- 
vived monarchy under the Bourbon 
Henry V. The close of the Twentieth 
Century will mark the rise of the 
Orient with the consequent weakening 
of Europe, a fact, according to Miss 
McCann, widely recognized in military 
circles. Following this will come a 
golden age of 1000 years during which 
“God the Creator will bind Satan and 
throw him into the abyss. But the 
cycle will return again in grand power 
with Satan once more unbound against 
the Church.’ 
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News of the New 


INDUSTRY: There are hints this 
week of a magnesium stabilizing pro- 
cess which makes the metal practical- 
ly impervious to flames and removes 
its natural bent toward corrosion. 
Treated metal, it is said, will stand up 
under intense heat of welding torch; 
airplane wings of magnesium have 
been welded together without a single 
rivet. Treated magnesium is olive 
drab, rather than the silvery white of 
untreated magnesium. Tested at 1500 
degrees Fahrenheit, beside a piece of 
aluminum of similar size, the mag- 
nesium was only slightly pitted after 
4 hours; the aluminum wilted in 15 
seconds. May be the material for to- 
morrow’s airplanes. 

“ ” 

INVENTION: Dr. P. O. Rosendahl, 
Minneapolis dentist, announces pro- 
duct of 4 years’ research—an electric 
toothbrush! Brush is set in handle 
resembling electric shaver. Motor in 
handle operates brush in rotary mo- 
tion approved by dentists. 

“ ”” 

SCIENCE: Another item on canning 
Summer sunshine for Winter use. 
Sydney Payne, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, says that with his “sun oven” he 
has stored heat for as long as a year. 
“I cooked a turkey dinner last Christ- 
mas” Payne insists “with heat stored 
the previous July 4.” This stored heat, 
he declares, can be conveyed thru 
pipes for heating, or used to produce 
steam power. Yes, he plans to have 
his process patented. 

iti ” 

SURGERY: Tonsils out today—eat 
a hearty breakfast tomorrow! That’s 
the promise of Dr. Robt. H. Fowler, 
New York surgeon, as outlined in 
Journal of American Medical 
New technique involves cutting flap of 
mucous membrane from the tonsil; 
using it to cover exposed portion. 
Takes less than a minute, says Dr. 
Fowler to anchor flap with catgut slip- 
knot to the fascia at center of wound. 
Protective covering not only obviates 
pain and discomfort, but reduces 
danger of trauma from food particles 
lodged in throat. Wound covers over 
in half usual time, and scarring is nil. 

In some hospitals white has been 
supplanted in operating rooms by a 
bluish green. Walls are painted this 
color and surgeons and nurses wear 
smocks of same hue; spares surgeon's 
eyes during long periods of concentra- 
tion under bright operating-room 
lights. 





Ass'n. 


JAPAN—People 

I like them—the “little people” of 
Japan—these sellers of goldfish and 
pickers of silkworms, these breeders 
of doll babies and the men who live 
by arranging flowers. They are hungry 
and their sons die in China and their 
daughters cough out their lives in 
the lint of cotton mills; they all have 
wrinkled the fabric of their society. 

Yes, I think it would do them good 
to be badly defeated in a war, to get 
rid of their army and navy and those 
cobra-eyed little drunkards who study 
too closely the military glories of Na- 
poleon. Then these little people can 
come out under their jeweled skies 
and eat their pickles and rice in peace 
and play games with crickets and roll 
their babies over smooth lawns and 
beat devils out of temple clearings 
with wonderfully decorated demons.— 
STEPHEN LONGSTREET, Last Man 
Around the World, (Random House, 
$3). 


MIND 


You can take from a man his world- 
ly belongings, you can take his home, 
his books, his pictures; you can sep- 
arate him from his friends, from his 
family—but there is something no 
conquerer can take from him: that is 
his mind. Motorized divisions can 
crush fortifications; bombs can de- 
stroy towns, but as long as you are 
alive, there is in that frail little skull 
of yours a fortress no blitzkreig can 
storm. 

Decorate and furnish with love and 
care that inner sanctuary of yours. 
We take a lot of trouble buying the 
right armchairs, tables, pictures; cer- 
tainly we should take even more 
trouble to adorn the invisible walls 
of our minds.—ANpreE Mavurois, “An 
Experiment in Adversity,” Tomorrow, 
9-41, 


MORALE 


The next time you meet a friend, 
or take leave of a friend, instead of 
greeting him with “Hello,” or “Good- 
bye,” or “So long,” or “I'll be seeing 
you,” say “KEEP ‘EM FLYING!” When 
you drink a toast, say “KEEP "EM FLY- 
inc!” instead of “Down the hatch,” 
or as “No Pasarons” was among the 

The War Department is trying to 
make this expression, “KEEP "EM FLY- 
ING,” as popular in the United States 
as “Thumbs Up” is in England, 
or as “No Pasarons” was among the 
Republicans in Spain when they were 
fighting against Fascist invasion. 
True, the utterance of phrases will 
not defeat Hitler, but they have a way 
of bolstering up morale. The success 





Good Old U. S. A. 


Before I was a traveled bird, 
I scoffed, in my provincial way, 
At other lands; I deemed absurd 
All nations but these U. S. A. 


But now I’ve been about a bit— 
How travel broadens! How it 
does! 

And I have found out this, to wit: 
How right I was! How right I 
was! 

—FRANKLIN P. ADAMS. 











of the V-for-victory campaign proves 
that. 

So KEEP ’EM 
Monthly, 9-41. 





FLYING /—Nat'l Jewish 


MOTION PICTURES — For- 

eign Reaction 

Oftentimes the actions of criminals 
that are horrific to us when portrayed 
on the screen, are a positive delight 
to certain South American, West In- 
dian and Oriental audiences. It is use- 
less to attempt to damn the villain 
by showing him indulging in whole- 
sale butcheries. Such activity is heart- 
ily cheered throughout half the world. 
—Ivan T. SANDERSON, “Foreigners See 
Our Films,” Atlantic, 8-'41. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

Seventeen inhabitants of Amster- 
dam were recently fined by the occu- 
pation authorities, because during an 
RAF raid, they were found standing 
in a street, waving encouragement to 
the British planes and singing, ““Who’s 
afraid of the big, bad wolf?’—Die 
Zeiting, London. 

“ ” 

Each time that British airmen have 
flown over the German-occupied dis- 
tricts of Poland they have found the 
way fairly easy in spite of the black- 
out ordered by the Nazis. They did 
not need to be familiar with the topog- 
raphy of the country; they could find 
the landmarks, for a light from some 
fire was always shining to lead them. 
Here a whole farm was burning; 
yonder a shed or stable, all set aflame 
by Poles, not especially to guide the 
British airmen—the long-distance 
bombers came too seldom for that— 
but as revenge for the expropriation 
and denationalization of their land. 
Whenever the Poles are turned out, 
driven away, or sent to Germany for 
slave labour, fires break out in large 
scale—JosrepH Katmer, “Poland 
Ablaze,” Central European Observer, 
7-11-41. 
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PRAYER 


There seems little possibility of any 
military invasion of Germany as yet; 
but we here urge that Germany should 
be invaded by prayer! Every day we 
should turn latest reported develop- 
ments into prayer. Behind Hitler is 
Satan; and the real issues in this 
war are spiritual. We should fight this 
thru on our knees. Against such an 


invasion German military might is 
powerless.—Rev. J. SimLow BAXTER 
(Baptist) Edinburgh, Scotland. 


RADIO—Personalities 


When broadcasting under emotional 
stress, Dorothy Thompson inclines to 
raise her voice rather louder than the 
occasion may require. One evening, 
coming in to dinner, she announced 
that nine stations had been added to 
her hookup. Sinclair Lewis, her hus- 
band, looked at her gravely and in- 
quired, “My God, Dorothy, does that 
mean you have to talk any louder?” 





Gracious Lady 


Here is a story that well illu- 
strates why Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, the President’s mother, 
was held in such high esteem by 
all who knew her: 


At a Canadian war rally, Mrs. 
Roosevelt was approached by a 
merchant who said, “Mrs. Roose- 


velt, if you will consent to pose 
with my mother, I'll contribute 
$500 to this fund.” 

“T’ll be glad to pose with your 
mother” was the prompt response, 
“whether you contribute or not.” 

“In that case” said the merchant 
“T’ll give $1,000. I'll go now and 
bring my mother to you.” 

“How old is your mother?” Mrs. 
Roosevelt inquired. 

“Ninety-two.” 

“Then I will go to her. I am the 
younger.” 











SAFETY—Safe Driving 


Some day perhaps we'll sober up ’n’ 
all come to our senses, 

’N’ quit this crashin’ head-on 'n’ run- 
nin’ into fences. 

We'll go down hills ’n’ through th’ 
towns at a speed that’s greatly 
slowed, 

’n’ get some pleasure once ag’in, a 
ridin’ down th’ road. 

—HALuie Myers, Director of Traffic, 

State Highway Commission of Indiana. 


American Scene 


Several visitors to New York have 
asked me why there are new-looking 
tombstones in Trinity and St. Paul’s 
churchyards, bearing ancient dates. 


It’s this simple: Descendants of 
some of the early settlers have had 
the stones renewed. 


Most of the early stones, erected in 
the graveyards long before the revo- 
lution, were of soft sandstone, red- 
dish brown in color, quarried in Con- 
necticut. Some inscriptions have been 
entirely corroded by weather, so that 
not even the name of the person un- 
derneath is preserved. 


In many cases the sextons of mod- 
ern times have carefully copied 
names and dates that were obviously 
wearing away. 


Descendants of most of the persons 
buried in these downtown yards are 
widely scattered. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that a tourist, seeking data about 
ancestors, finds a stone here that an- 
swers his questions. If he is in funds, 
he is apt to ask permission to renew 





the stone. This permission is granted 
under strict supervision of the church 
authority. No gaudy or pretentious 
monuments may be set up, no matter 
how much oil the descendant may 
have. If the stone happens to be mar- 
ble or granite, it may be worked over, 
and the inscription once more deeply 
engraved. If it is a soft sandstone, 
with illegible lettering, it is, in rare 
instances, replaced by a new granite 
slab, properly inscribed. 





Yes, burials still take place in both 
the ancient churchyards. 


These are in vaults of some of the 
oldest families of New York. The right 
of any descendant to burial in the 
family vault is determined at his 
birth, and his place in line is a mat- 
ter of record, There is no prouder 
boast among the bluebloods than this: 
“When I die I will be buried in Trin- 
ity churchyard.” 


Not many now living can subscribe 
to it—CuHarLes B. Driscotr, New 
York Day by Day. 
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SPORTS—Baseball 


More big-league players have used 
their heads to stop baseballs this sea- 
son than, quite possibly, ever before. 


We were discussing the situation 
with Ty Cobb some time ago. He 
blames the mounting number of bean- 
ings on the toe-hold hitter. “That's 
the way the hitters hit now. They dig 
in at the plate, and when a pitcher 
lets a ball get away from him—or, as 
sometimes happens, deliberately pegs 
at a hitter—somebody gets hurt.” 


This may not be the complete an- 
swer ... but the player who hits the 
long ball is the popular guy, and the 
big-pay check fellow. To get power, 
the hitter must dig in. ja ee a 
this, he must sacrifice a _ certain 
amount of flexibility at the plate. It 
naturally follows he will invite more 
risks than the hitter who doesn’t set 
himself.—Joz WiLtiams, Scripps-How- 
ard Sports Writer. 


W AR—America 


The time has passed when promises 
to keep this country out of war mean 
anything. It’s like a boy who promised 
his mother never to hit anyone, and 
finds himself up against a thug.—Edi- 
torial in Textile World, 8-’41. 


WORRY 


In the preserit war-cursed world 
there ought to be plenty of major sub- 
jects to worry about, but those who 
are prone to worry are exceedingly 
versatile about inventing their own 
worries. For instance, a first view of 
Niagara Falls reminded a certain lady 
that she had left the faucet running 
in the kitchen sink. One man who was 
accustomed to worrying over the war 
news at the breakfast table in the 
morning papers was worried because 
the newspapers arrived seven hours 
late, and he was obliged to postpone 
his worrying until the afternoon. An 
elderly gentleman who was slated for 
retirement on January 1 was worried 
almost to death about how to scrape 
along on his expected meager pittance 
of $12,000 a year.—Messenger. 





ROM 


ester year 


Symptoms of Being 35 
By Ring W. LARDNER 





Ring Lardner, creator of the famous, 
“You know me, Al” baseball stories, 
wrote a personal-exrperience story for 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE back in 1920, up- 
on reaching the mature age of 35. His 
publishers (Bobbs-Merrill) subsequent- 
ly reprinted the article in a small 
book, from which we quote the few 
paragraphs directly below. The book 
was illustrated with silhouettes by 
Helen Jacoby. Mr. Lardner never for- 
gave her for picturing his “4 and 
no/100" children as girls. They were 
all boys. 





Well, it was 5 or 6 yrs. ago when 
I realized that I was past my non- 
ages as they say. It come to me all 
of a sudden that the only compliments 
I had for a long while was what a 
pretty tie you got or something. Noth- 
ing about my natural charms no more. 
It was an egg’s age since anybody 
had called me to 1 side and whispered 
“I got a T. L. for you. Gertie thinks 
your ears is immense.” 

I seen then that I wasn’t no longer 
a larva and I guess maybe it hurt 
at first. But its like falling hair or 
the telephone service or anything 
else. When you have lived with it a 
wile you don’t mind. Which is just 
as well because they ain’t a wk. passes 
when you wouldn't get touched on the 
raw if they was any raw left. 

Like for inst. a few wks. back I 
was up in Boston where I got a young 
and beautiful sister-in-law. When it 
come time to part from she and her 
husband she kissed me 6 times which 
was suppose to be once for me and 
once apiece for the Mrs. and 4 kid- 
dies, Well I thought it was pretty nice 
and got kind of excited about it till 
I looked at her husband to see how 
he took it. He took it without batting 
an eye. To him it was like as if she 
was kissing an old cab horse on a bet 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. And 
when I had left, instead of lepping at 
her throat with a terrible curse he 
probably says “Janey, you're a good 
game gal” and she give him a kiss 
that meant something. 

Now an incidence like this would 
of spoilt my whole trip if I didn’t 
look at it in a sensible way which 
is to say to yourself, “Well if I wasn’t 
in the Sears and yellow I wouldn't 
of got them 6 kisses. And 6 kisses is 
% a dozen kisses in any language.” 


(so00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


The mother kangaroo was loping 
over the Australian bush when she 
suddenly stopped and scratched her 
stomach. Then she took a few more 
hops and scratched again. 


After a third and violent scratch 
she reached into her pouch, pulled out 
two baby kangaroos and beat them 
thoroughly. “There now,” she said, 
“that will teach you not to eat crack- 
ers in bed. 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


J. Epcar Hoover 
“The Head G-Man” 

As you know, it is one of the 
requirements of Special Agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion that they be gentlemen in 
every respect. It is true, I believe, 
that their appearance is that of 
young business men, as contrasted 
with the former conception of law- 
enforcement officers. 

One day Clyde Tolson, my as- 
sistant, and I were in New York 
City, walking in a slum district 
when a slatternly woman dropped 
a parcel just as we approached 
her. Both Mr. Tolson and I 
stopped to pick up and return the 
parcel to her, raising our hats at 
the same time. Just then a little 
street urchin came around the 
corner in time to observe the inci- 
dent. 

“Aw, go on!” he jeered a com- 
panion. “They're too polite to be 
gents. I bet they’re a couple of 
flat feet!" 


A cincinnati girl bought a tailored 
dress on a visit to New York. In due 
time the dress, completed, was sent 
to her. 

The dress didn’t fit. It just wasn’t 
acceptable. So the young lady wrote 
a letter to the New York firm. No re- 
ply. She wrote another. Still no reply. 
After sending four letters, none of 
which was answered, she put the mat- 
ter in the hands of an attorney. 

Meanwhile, a couple of sisters-in- 
law from a western state came to vis- 
it. She told them the story 

“Why don’t you write Mayor La- 
Guardia” one suggested, “and ask him 


to see that the store does 
you?” 

Half in jest, half in deference to 
the far-flung fame of Fiorello’s ef- 
ficiency, the letter was written, and 
mailed on a Friday. The following 
Monday she received a_letter—not 
from the Mayor, but from the store: 

“We didn’t know you were going 
to turn the Army and Navy loose on 
us” the letter said frankly. “Why don’t 
you return the dress and we'll refund 
your money?” 

She did. And they did. 


Several days later came a communi- 
cation from LaGuardia’s office. His 
Honor advised that he had referred 
the matter to the Fifth Avenue Busi- 
ness Men’s Ass’n, and had been noti- 
tified that the complaint had been ad- 
justed.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


The slow driver was getting a taste 
of ‘ricksha speed in Japan. Grabbing 
his hat with one hand, forming a 
megaphone with the other, he shouted 
to his coolie, “Stop going around these 
corners on one foot!”"—From a car: 
toon in Motor Age. 








